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■ABSTRAGT — — L_ : 

The standards presented in this document are used to 
evaluate the educational and recreational programs of the United 
States Fish and- Wildlife Service (FWS) . These standards are grouped 
into the FWS interpretation and recreation (I6R) program areas of 
outdoor classrooms, interpretation, recreation, program information, 
and dedicated areas. Each standard is followed by a list of questions 
(evaluation criteria)" which allow a "yes," "no," or "not applicable" 
answer. These questions address: (1) whether FWS policies and o 
priorities are observed; (2) whether accepted planning procedures are 
followed; (3)' whether educational programs are conducive to learning; 
and (4) whether recreational activities are likely to produce 
enjoyable experiences. In addition, the overall program^goal , target 
audience, .and program objective are provided for each program area. A 
glossary of terms is included. (JN) 
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^ Most everyone wants feedback on how they are performing: Am I doing 
what I'm si'/H. ^ be doing? Am I in compliance with Service policy? How do 
we compi: V • , ther. field stations with simUar budgets or staff? ... and so 
on. 

The ^ , between a standard and a performance level is a simple 

means of evaiu • The standard may address and evaluate program "inputs" 
(such as the que— of the planning process, staff preparation, adequacy. of 
facilities or equipmervc); implementation or delivery of program plaas and objec- 
tives; or the "ou*.-«uts" or results of a program. Because the evaluation may 
reveal strengths ar i weaknesses in a program, it may become a self-help tool to 

improve efforts fv. .Planning or deli ver^g-Inteqjcetatioo-awLReGceatioR^^ 
programs. _ . 

The standards in this booklet are broadly written and by themselves could 
not adequately evaluate an I & .R Program. However, the questions 
accompanying each standard suggest some of the ways the standard could be 
applied. These criteria are not intended to define every aspect of what an I & R 
Program should be;, however, they are based on what many experts in the 
respective fields agree are characteristics of superior interpretive, educational, 
or recreational programs. The questions address a station's adherence ^to Fish 
and WilG'iife Service (FWS) policies, procedures, and priorities; evaluate the 
effectiv*»,iess' of planning and public information; and investigate -some of the 
components of a high quality education or recreation experience. . 
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introduction i i 

' The standards and criteria are grouped into the I & R Program areas of 
Outdoor Classrooms, Interpretation," Recreation, Program Information, and 
Dedicated Areas. Generally questions covering safety factors and effects of 
visitor use on the resource are covered in sections II and III of Recreation; 
however, they qould be'applied to Outdoor. Classrooms. and Interpretation as well. 
If your station .does; not work plan for a particular program area, you need not 
respond to that section. 

that apply to your station, read 'the standard and expii 
nations and then read the questions. Some questions are further clarified in the 
right hand column- and these statements should be read in conjunction with the 
•questions. Then respond to thp question - in one of thrp^ way^. 

(1) "YES~thIs is true at our field station and if necessary. We could give 
supporting evidence"; or 

(2) "NO-this is not the case' here."" Use a "no" response when the station 
offers a particular program or activity, but does not do what is described in 
the question. ' ' , . ; 

(3) "NA-not applicable^'. Some criteria may not (^r should not) apply to a' 
program at your station, r^or example, suppose a station does not have 
Wildlif e/wildlands observation traUs; the correct response to a question 
like, "Do wildlif e/wildlands observation traUs go through areas that show a 
variety of wildlife and habitats?" is "NA" rather than 'Ino." A "NA" 
response will not affect the total evaluation of an I & R Program. ' ' 

You may wish to write additional comments to clarify a response. V 
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^ 5^^* ^^^P *'"^i"i"g handbook is being prepared to ^^a^^^^^ 
^ . delivery of I & R programs, the handbook/ to be used .with the standards, will- 

explain the rationale- for the standard/questions and identif y resources for 

. additional study and suggestions for bringing the program into compliance with 
applicable standards. 

WHO SHOULD DO THE EVALUATION? The questionnaire may be completed by the Outdoor Recreation Planner 

(ORP) (or whoever has responsibili £y 'for educational or recreational program 
. ^""^^s^a^d "sed as aself-help tool to improve the I &R Program. Stationmana- 
some casesy will do the-evaiuation. The respondent must be f am iliar- with 
— — -^ay^-to-^day-operatiortras-well as i he plaiiiilng and o bjecttve^settifig-praeess^oiul,, 

^ P^e^'^ testing revealed one potentially beneficial use of the sta^^ 
. ' ' ■ station m^nager and the-ORP.to work through the'1que«idns togSt'her, with the'' 

ORP supplying additional information to various criteria' and explaining, why a 
"no" response is necessary, and what changes would have to occur to respond 
"y"" • • • so on. Both individuals wii! have a better understanding for each 
other's problems in management, planning, programming, or whatever. 

GLOSSARY , A glossary of terms is included at the end^of the booklet. The definitions 

are from U.S Fish and Wildlife Service documents. , 
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"Dul-door CIdssrooms. 



GOAL 



•To help develop ecological understanding and public responsibility 
for continuing the conservation and improvement of fish nnd 
w i 1 d 1 i f e and thei r env i ronmen ts 



AUD I ENCE 



• Students; s tru ct u red edojcat i on ; alsoA-H, scouts, etc 



PROGRAM 
OBJECT IVE 



• G ive students oppor tun i t.i es to i nves t igate the environment 
and existing environmental problems 
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STANDARD LA. ■ \ . ~ ~ — 

AU Outdoc)r Claasraom actiWties should iacnr^^ 
Fbh and WUdlife Servioe (FWS) policies and adctas FWS 
priorities in education and resource maiagement. 



Planning 

LA.1. f"Do€$ this station offer any Outdoor Classroom activities? 

If the answer to LA.1. was "no," r-rocecd to section II, Inter- 
pretation. - 

LA.2. Has an I & R (cr master) plan IJten written and submitted for 
the station thacindudes a section on Outdoor Classrooms? 

LA.3. Is the Outdoor Qassrooms ♦ection of the I & R (or master) 
plan reviewed and updated Of needed) on an annual basis? 

LA.*. Is an annual plan of work prepared for Outdoor Classrooms? 

>. 

LA.5. Hiive FWS policies affecting educational activities been 
analyzed and incorporated into procedures for providing 
Outdoor Classroom programs? 

LA.6. Have cultural and natural resources with potential for out- 
door classrooms been identified in the I & R (or master) plan? 

LA.7. Have Outdoor Classroom sites been identified on a detailed 
station map? 

LA.8. Have potential sites for Outdoor Classrooms been appraised 
in the I ac R (or mcster) plan? * 

LA.9. Have learning materials that are available for Outdoor 
Classrooms been catalogued? 

LA. 10. Have resources used by FWS staff in preparing for Outdoor 
Classrooms been Inventoried and catalogued? 

Using FWS Resources 

LA.11. Do natural resource concepts presented in Outdoor Class- 
rooms emphasize resource concepts Important to FWS or the 
natural resources of the site? 

«> 

IAA2, Do cultural resource concepts presented in Outdoor Class- 
rooms emphasize management problems or cultural history 
concepts of the area? 

.LA. 13. Do Outdoor Classroom sites provide representative samples 
of station resource concepts or problems? 
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. —explanation— 
hA'a^d"'^!!!. 5V'^^"'?^^ff^d P^"ci«s should ^ followed in conducting all educational activities 
2 Lif^ i P''°''^^f «>1^Pts to be emphasized, research needs'^dp^o^^ 

F^fnXS. T^Zf'- f ' helpWe consistency among I & R Programs at various 
The c^^^^ I & R with-all other Proiram objectives, 

follow^^^a^ f l^H^^^^^^ objectives when consistent policies and procedures are 

loiiowed at all field stations. Focusing on problems identified as Service priorities will helo 
avoid using limited education dollars on projects with unknown impacts on FW^^^^^^^ 



YES 



[nqI na 



Criteria I. A.2-10 address some of the components of long and short range 
planning as it relates to overall station management and ultimately Service- 
wide goals. A well-designed I & R plan defines specific Program resources, 
limitations^ policies, goals, and how the Program will be implemented. The 
plan should also include a strategy for evaluating the effectiveness of both 
the plan and the Program. 



FWS docs not provide Outdoor Classrooms merely to provide education for 
the public. Learning ejtpcriences should ultimately benefit fish and wiid-^ 
life and their (our) environment. These experiences must be directed to 
the most critical problems of the station resource and/or FWS (see criteria 

I l-Io/. 

Cultural resource concepts (LA. 12.) include beliefs, social forms, and mater- 
lal traits of racial, religious, or social groups. May cover topics as diverse 
as farming practices and political parties. Cultural resources should be 
identified in station inventories: 



BEST COPY AV/Vili^3LE 



I.A.1*. Are resource problems important to FWS given high priority" 
in planning the content of learning activities for outdoor— 

_„.:..classrooms?-' - ..- ^ 



. I. A. 15. Are resource problems important to FWS or the station given 
high priority in planning the content of teacher workshops in 
environmental education? 

I.A.16. Was the impacts the station environment considered in the 
choi<^ of activities and sites for Outdoor Classrooms? 

I.A.17/ 'Has. the staff determined whether station environmental 
education (EE) activities duplicate EE efforts of other agen- 
aes in the vicinity? 

I.A.18. Do station I & R staff predominantly cobrdinate and monitor, 
rather than teach, Outdoor Classroom sessions? 

Evaluation • 

Are activities and lesson plans of Outdoor Classroom sessions 
(involving FWS staff ).reviewed and are records kept of : 

I.A.19. —sub-themes and objectives of Outdoor Classroom acti- 
vities? 

I.A.20. —resource concepts addressed in Outdoor Classroom acti- 
vities? 

I.A.2I. —percent of staff time devoted to Outdoor Classroom activi- 
ties? 

I.A.22. -effectiveness of teaching methods and aids used (by FWS 
staff) in Outdoor Classroom activities? 

Is the Outdoor Classroom program evaluated on an annual 
basis according to objectives in the 1 & R (or master) plan and 
recommendations made for: 

I.A.23. —new study topics? 

I.A.2'^. —staff additions or changes?^ 

I.A.25. —staff training needs? 

I.A.26. -audience research/ surveys needed, either formal or infor- 
mal? 

I.A.27. —priorities in adding new activities? • 

I.A.2S. —additions or changes in facilities or equipment? 

I.A.29. Are conditions of sites, facilities, and equipment used for 
Outdoor Classrooms regularly inspected? 

I«A.30« Have media and resources used in Outdoor Classrooms b^n 
^^Y^. assessed to determine if these are based on accurate 

^ lyl^C^ information, both in terms of content and technique? 
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I.A.16.Any use of the resource affects it. Merely observing an organism 
may disturb it or its surroundings and alter natural conditions to wme decree 
Management must determine the acceptable limits of environfi?iental impact 
and whether the benefits gained ^f-om the educational experiewce are worth 
tne tradeoffs. - 

I. A, 17. 5taff should know what other agencies are doing in EE. If the station 
IS doing some of the same things, the staff should determine whether or 
not the FWS IS best served by this duplication. 

I.A.I8. FWS stkff should be teaching teachers, not students. This does not 
mean that pWS staff never step into the classroom; however, you receive 
the most impact by nelping teachers do a better job of teaching environ- 
mentally. . 



1.A.23-2S. .'Certainly some of the items on this list (e.g. //28) need to be 
checked more frequently than annually. _Sometime-^preferably on a ,'egular " 
schedule«.the program from the previou|^ar should be critiqued and "wish 
Us^' drawn up for new programming ideas, new audiovisuals, new equipment, 
and so on.< t r > 



I.A.30. Do you know whether the information in films, books, pictures, etc. 
IS accurate? Do you know whether the teaching techniques liscd in Outdoor 
Classroom activities are good learning methods? If no one on the staff is 
qualified to make these assessments, invite someone from the area or regional 
f"j5« to review materials or enlist the help of a professional in education 
in the area., 



STANDARbLB. 

All educational act*.vitles in Outdoor Classrooms should be 
- ■basgd on sound learning theory, . 



Setting Objectives 

I.B.I. Are objectives written for outdoor classroom sessions or 
activities? 

l.B,2. Are the objectives measurable? 

l.B.3. Are the steps for accomplishing each objective identified in a 
written lesson or activity plan? 

Audience Identification " 

Have the following characteristics of participants in Outdoor 
Classrooms been id'jntified and incorporated into teaching 
techniques or content chosen for Outdoor Classroom activi- 
ties: 

I.B.*. —numbers of participants in different age groups? 

1.8.5. —types of audience grouping (class, science club, etc)? 

l.B.6. —the subject areas represented by participating cbsses or 
workshop (e.g. art, English, science, history)? 

l.B.7. —the educational levels of the groups? 

i.b.8. —the environmental awareness of class members or workshop 
participants? ^ 

1.8.9. —physical or mental limitations of participants? 

I.B.10. — geographical originof the group/class? 

1.B.11. —amount of time participants spend on site? 

I.E. 12. —the amount of use (service-provided) environmental educa- 
tion materials have received by teachers and other profes- 
sionals in education? 

1.B.13. Is the staff familiar with the type and scope of EE in. the 
public schools in the area? 
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. —explanation— 
^urrl^'X^/i result from many different methods of instruction and no single method will 
Howevl^^^^ fact, varying methods may be a good teaching technique in itself. 

Hqwever, some general statements cTescnbe conditions that will facilitate learning: (1) All 
learning is based on past learning; (2) We learn best in real situations that actively Involve 
us physically and menta y; (3) We will not-cannot-learn in situations we per Jve as being 
personally threatening; W We leirn what we need to know in order to function in our Worlds: 
^|fw>mQj:£dTall^ and new experiences that are encountered, the more we will learn. With 
ctlt !? "^f "^^WS*^^ influence the quality and variety of experiences that the 

station site itself makes 7^^^^*^^^ 




Criteria B. 1-3 relate to writing objectives for Outdoor Classrooms. Obiec- 
tives are concise statements of what is to be accomplished. You must spe- 
cify your goals.before you can decide the teaching'technique or strategy 
to use. Specific objectives for each function of the I & R Program should 
be a blend of information about I dc R philosophy, FWS policy, resources 
of the station, and the anticipated user. Objectives at the presentation 
level shouJd be stated in performance or operational terms that permit ewaU 
uation. The leader must have a way to assess when or if the learning acti- 
vity has been successful. - ^ . 



Criteria B. 13 relate to the concept of understanding the audience and 
then preparing activities to relate to that audience. Learning is facilitated 
by making the subject matter relevant to the purposes of the learner. All 
learning is based on past learning. We remember what we perceive as being 
useful to meeting our present or future needs and forget what we doh^t need. 
Needs are unique to each individual and to a time and place. Therefore 
the leader must know something about the audience to be able to relate- 
to the audience and to involve them. Materials can be made meaningful 
both in terms of meeting the needs and purposes of the learner and buildine 
on what the individual already knows. . 

Target audiences should have been identified in the I & R planning process. 
General information on probable" interests, awareness levels^ And needs of 
individual audiences may be gleaned from the analysis of surveys and inven- 
tories and the "best guesses" ol the leader. The leader should continually 
try to know each.audience and seek feedback on their responses to presen- 
tations, activities, and media. : 
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: Relating Program to Audience . 

I.B.1*.: Do learning activities or study topics recommended to Out- 
door Classroom groups relate to their backgrounds and 
interests? 

I.B.15. Prior to EE workshops, does the FWS staff person determine 
the educational backgrounds or interests of the participants? . 

I.B.16. Are the examples, terminology, and comparisons used ir. 
workshop presentations within the probable vocabulary and 
experience of the class members? 

I.B.17. Are teachers or group leaders oriented to the site, possible 
activities, and potential problems prior to an Outdoor Class- 
room session? ; * 

I.B. 18. Has the staff developed a list of items that are available on 
loan for teachers to use in Outdoor aassrooms (audiovisuals. 
lesson plans, equipment, etc.)? ' . 

I.B.19. Is the historical perspective of current and potential resource 
problems a part of environmental education learning mater- 
ials or activities used at the station? * . 

I.B,20. Are environmental education learning materials available in a 
progression of levels from awareness of environmental con- 
cepts to development of sKUls necessary for active problem 
solving? . 

" ^ Are learning materials or activities available. that: 

I. B. 21 ; -^identify and analyze attitudes and actions that have helped 
create resource problems in the area? 

I.B.22. -help students explore possible action they could take toward 
solving environmental problems? 

I.B.23. -identify and analyze the values involved in resource 
management decisions at the station? 

Arejearning materials, activities, or lesson plans avaUable 
that help students practice the following problem^solving 

I.B.2^^. -"idiBntification of environmental problems at the station? 

1.B.25. -collection of information about the field station environ- 
ment? 

1.B.26. —analysis of inf orfnation collected at the field station? 

1.B.27. -identification of alt^nate solutions to station environ- 
mental problems? . 

1.B.28. —evaluation of possible effects of each alternative? 
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Criteria I-B.l*-*! relate to the "reality principle." We learn best in real . 
aie and the best learning environments are real- with real objects. problems. 
and situations. Real situations direct all of one»s senses to the sSectT 
hand: the brain receives input from movement, hearing, seeing, smelUng, * 
touching, or tasting. When all senses can't be directly involved, the next 
best dioice IS to involve the imagination in creating a real, problematic 
situation that is vital and relevant to the individual. 




I.a 23. Value analysis is a touchy subject, but one >whidi is essential to 
environmental education; By drawing attention to the values implicit in 
decisions made by the Service rather than a particular individual, you ad- 
dress the issue without oHSiJing your audience. 




I.B.29. Are specific examples of environmentally briehted learning 
materials displayed , and explained to the teachers in EE 
^ - workshops? 

Involving the Audience . 

LB.30. Do.Outdoor Classroom learning activities involve students as 
active participants rather than spectators? 

l.B.3r. Do Outdoor Classroom learning activities involve the indi- 
vidual with the environment? 

I.a32. Is diverse sensory involvement a criterion for selecting learn- 
ing activities for Outdoor Classrooms? , • 

l.B.33c Do teacher training workshops in EE brfng teachers into 
direct involvement with the environment being studied? 

1.B.3*. A>e suggestions: for action-oriented learning activities avail- 
able for. teachers to use in Outdoor Classrooms? 

1.B.35. In teacher .workshops is assistance offered in how to actively 
involve students with the. environment? / 

l.B.3'6. Arc lesson plans or class activities avaUable that involve 
• subject matter frbm^ at least three disciplines Gndudine one 
from the humanities)? ; , 

1.B.37;' ■ Is attendance in teacher EE workshops encouraged for teach- 
ers in all subject areas?, 

N LB.38. Do teacher training workshops in EE deal with necessary 
basic science without being dominated by the science^ 

1.B.39. Is one objective of teacher, workshops to show how any sub- 
ject can be taught ^'environmentally"? 

I.B.m Do promotional, media for EE workshops stress the f act-that 
teachers need not become specialists in order to teach 
environmentally? 

I.B.*1. Do EE activities stress a "problem-oriented" approach rather 
^^ Ijian a "subject-matter" approach? 

Creating Non-threatening Environments . 

I.B.W. Are service-provided learning materials free of religious, 
cultural, sexual, or ethnic biases? 

I.B.W. Is hunting (or any other physically threatening activity) 
excluded from areas used for outdoor classrooms? " 

UbAff. Are teachers 'or other leaders using outdoor classroom sites 
warned of any potential safety hazards? - 

I.B.*5. Are Outdoor Classroom sites and facilities designed and 
Q maintained to insure visitor safety? * r* 

ERIC 

I.B.(^6. ; Are Outdoor; i Classroom r learning activities structured to 

4:\ ij:-i^Mlv>.;J-;:iHiiiM;pr^yid^^ : 



ES 



NO 



NA 
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1.B.36-W. Real world environments are not divided into separate subject ' 
areas such as math, science, art, and history. Environmental educators 
stress that education for the whole world must also draw on all disciplines; 
environmental education is both multi-disciplinary and interdisciplinary. 



l.B*38. EE is more than a study of science in the outdoors. It should -stress 
a "whole world" concept which involves aesthetics, attitudes, feelings, as 
well as the history and politics resulting from those attitudes. 



Jhe learning environment must be free from threat. Many learning theor- . ' 
ists have observed the detrimental results of threatening situations oh the 
learning process; more recently neurosdentists have described the physiolo- 

gical reactions in the brain that explain why learning cannot occur under 

threatening conditions. Threat involves more than the fear of physical harm. 
Experiences that cause the person to feel inadequate generate the expec- 

— tation of threat. Punishment, ridicule, or chastisement may aiso be per- * 
ceived as threatening to the .if«lf. An atmosphere of acceptance of indi- 

. • : viduals— their mistakes, inconsistencies, inadequacies as well as their more 

— positive attriBiites-will allow learning to occur. Without this atmosphere, 
no method of instruction can be successful. Criteria I.B.<»2-<f6 address this 
concern. ■ ■ • . . 



1.B.<^6. Learning is nurtured by success. The expectisd behavior for a j^jrticular ' ^ 
M i activity should not be beyond the ca^^^^ 
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if*'..-: ■■ ,. : ■ ; ; . " . 








}}:. GOAL 









nterpref-al-ioa 



b f 1 f ty for cont ? nui ng the cons er vat f on and Improvement of f i s| 
and wf 1 dl? f e and the? r env? ronments 



:;AUD I ENCE 



Recreational visitor 



•hi 



PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVE 



•Better inform the public about the environment and an 
individual's role in it. Occurs on or off-site 



ERIC 
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STANDARD ILA. ' ~" 

All interpretive activities of the field station should 
incorporate Fish & Wildlife Service poUdes and address 
FWS prioritiei in education and resource nrianagenient* 



Planning 

II.A.1. Does this station provide interpretive media or facilities for 
visitors? 

If the answer to II.A.i. was "no," proceed to section III, 
Recreation. 

II.A.2. Has an I & R (or master) plan been completed for your station 
that includes a section oh Interpretation? 

ILA.3. Is the Interpretation section of the I & R (or master) plan 
reviewed and updated (if necessary) annually? 

II.A.4. Have FWS pollci^ affecting I & R programs been analyzed 
and incorporated into procedures for delivering interpretive 
services? 

■..■■«. 

11.A.5. Have resources used in preparing interpretive presentations 
^ and media been inventoried and a bibliography prepared? 

I1.A.6. Have cultural andjiatural resources with potential for inter- 
xpretation been identified in the I & R (or master) plan? 

Evaluation 

Are Interpretive activities and media reviewed and are 
records kept of: 

I1.A.7. —themes and objectives addressed in the last year? 

11.A.8. —resource concepts addressed in the last year? 

I1.A.9. —interpretive techniques used? 

11.A.10. —effectiveness of interpretive techniques chosen to interpret 
various concepts? 

II. A. 11. —audience evaluation of interpretive activities (either formal 
or informal)? ' 

I1.A.12. —staff available for interpretation (full or part-time or 
volunteer) including hours and expertise? ' 

ILA.13. —schedules of interpretive activities? 
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' .X.. — explanation-^ ' 

fi^i'^^Pw S"'^^^^^ F<>'ici<^s should be followed in c6ndu<r.^^^^^ 

ri^L. ^nn'^" concepts to be emr:;iasi7;ed,: personnel policies, research 

needs, ^.nd Pro^dur«c for program approval , This will h^ilp insure coHsistency among I & R 
Progrars:i5 At the field station level and help integr^te th-s object! vts of I & R wh b^ail other 
Program objij^ctives. The Service can bKter acWeve its goa.'-, consifterit i^lidw ^ 
fZ^nr^ r field station. Focusing onVoblems id^ntSL^^^^ 

ities will help avoi,^ using; limited education dollars on projects with unknown impacts on FWS 
responsiDiiities. -h. ■ • 



YES 



NO 



NA 



Criteria II.A.2- 27 address some of the components of long and short range 
planning. All field stations should have an I & R plan that defines specific 
Program resources, limitations, policies, goals, and objectives, and how 
the Program will be fully developed and implemented. The plan should also 
include a strategy for evaluating the effectiveness of both the plan and 
the Program. . . ; s 

The plan should be developed as a^ cooperative effort by qualified staff, 
the concerned public, and management*. Each phase of field station oper- 
ations ^contributes to the attainment of field station goals. No individual 
Program can fully attain its goals without the coordinated support of all 
field station functions. . ♦ 




ILA^U, -interpretivt media avaUable at the station? 
IKA,I3. -types of selNg^Mded (media«gulded) interpretive activities? 
^avaUaUe facilities, and equipment (FWS and concession)? 

It the Interpretive program evaluated on an annual basis 

2!?™^^^ the I & R (or master) plan and 

recommendations made forj 

f 

ILA.17% »*new Program areas? 

IKA.1$. -.staff additions or changes (fulUtime, part-time, volunteer)? - 

II.A.1>. ^st^f training needs (full-time, part-time, volunteer)? 

II«A«20» -.research needed on audience characteristics? 

ILA»2I. --priorities in adding new activities? 

1LA.22. -^additions or changes in media? 

II.A,23. additions or changes in facilities or equipment? 

IKA.2*. Are interpretive exhibits and signs inspected rcguianiy to 
determine if these In good condition? 

i^.A.2>. Has the content of all media and presentations been assessed 
to determine if these are based on accurate information? 

II.A.26, In tf^e last year were all scheduled interpretive activities 
^ conducted as scheduled? 

ILA.27. Arc interpretive tours, dcmwistrations, and presentations (by 
FWS staff or concessionaires) regularily critiqued by supervi- 
sory personnel durlr^ the visitor season? 

Using FWS Resoureta 

IlcA,2«. Are r«oiarce concepts Important to FWS and the station 
given high priority in planning the content of interpretive 
presentations and media? 

II.A.29. Are interpreUve activities supportive of management plans to 
solve station or are^ resource problems? 

lias the staff considered how Interpretive activities could 
help solve management problems im 

ILA.30. <"<rowd control? 

ILA.3K --law enforcement? 

ILA.32. Hitter? 

ILA.33. —vandalism? 

I1L.V34. -pollution? ; 



ES 



NO 



NA 
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\ - ' 

In other words, is the content of interpretive presentations or media focused 
on the problems of fish and wildlife? A FWS policy level objective for Out- 
door aassrooms, Interpretation, and Educational Assistance is to promote 
on Service lands programs which (I) broaden public awareness of and appre- 
aation for the natural environment; and (2) foster maintenance and improve- 
ment of wildUfe and their, habitats. Criteria II.A.28-37Telate to this rancept. 
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II. A.33. —habitat problems? 
II.A.36 —over-use of an area? 

II.A.37. • Was the impact on the field station environment considered in 
the choice of interpretive media and sites? 
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Any use of the resource affects it. Merely observing.an organism tuay 
disturb It or Its surroundings and alter natural conditions to some Se 
^n^rtf T^1"^T" u acceptable Umits of environmental impact 

and whether the benefits gained from the educational experience are S 



STANDARD O-S ~~ " ~^ : — 

AU interpretive activities should be based on Jearnine theory 
and incorporate the priiKiples of irrtcrpretation. 



Setting Objectives 

ILB-i. Are objectives written for each staff-led interpretive pre- 
sentation, guided tour, or demonstration? 

11.B.2. Do the above objectives state or include an expected outcome 
for each activity? 

II.B.3. Are objectives written for each self-directed (media dir- 
ected} interpretive exhibit, guided tour, or other aaivity? 

I1.B.4. Do the above objectives state or include an expected outcome 
for each activity? 

ILB.3. Are the objectives measurable? 

II.B.6. Are the steps for accomplishing each objective identified in a 
^ written lesson or activity plan? 

Audience Identification r 
' .. * 

Have the following characteristics of the audience been 
Identified and incorporated into the content or interpretive 
technique chosen for interpretation: 



II.B.7. 


—amount of time spent on site? 


II.B.8. 


-type of visiting group (families, couples, etc,)? 


ILB.9. 


—average age and education level? 


II.B.10. 


—frequency of visits? 


IJ.B.ir. 


—whether most visitors are local people or tourists? 


II.B.12. 


—predominant foreign language? 


II.B.13. 


—reasons for visiting field station? 


II.B.1(^. 


-rphysical or mental limitations? 


II.B.13. 


—interpretive activities pursued? 



II.B.16. Are informal measurements taken of the audience's attention 
to' interpretive presentations or their retention of concepts 



tnterpretatf on n 



, - . . 1. • ~ —explanation— ' 

interpretation is based on how learning occurs and the generally accepted princioles of mt^r 
h'"'?^ '^^.^^".f ^ compatible with mud. of prLSflSS fh^^^ 
^^ormal education, which has a relatively captive audience, visitors to f i dd sSs 
choose to participate in interpretive sessions voluntarily. If they don't enjoy the exi^Se 

mus't S'^t e^i' r '"^'^ ""^ ^t^rn- A numbed of factors are ?nKd: the'^shor 
must feel at ease; the experience must be intrinsically rewarding: and the message must be 
r^eajily understood. Creating these types of experiences requiref'creativhy I^dlLTfu^^^^^^ 



YES NO NA 



Setting objectives (ILB. 1-6) is both a necessary part of the planning process 

vnn T'a^'^T'J''^ 'P^^^y accomplish before 

you can deade the interpretive techniques and strategies to use. Objectives 
at the presentation level should be stated in performance or operational 
terms that permit evaluation. The leader must have a way to^ess when 
or If the activity or presentation has been successful. 



- Criteria 11.6.7-16 relate to identifying the audience and criteria 17 through 
35 address the task of- developing activities to meet the needs/character- 
istics of that audience. Most individuals will not enjoy-or learn f rom-an 
interpretive presentation or activity that is not relevant to their needs, 

- interests, and backgrounds. Therefore, the leader must know something 
about the audience to be able to relate, to the audience and to involve them. 

_ Materials can be ma^ meaningful both in terms of meeting the needs and 
purposes of the learner and by building on what the individual already knows 



Target audiences should have been identified in the I & R or master plan. 
TJus should be reviewed yearly. General information on probable interests, 
abUity levels, and needs of individual audiences may be gleaned from the 
analysis of surveys and Inventories and the "best guess" of the planner. 
The leader should continually try to know each audience and seek feedback 
on their responses to presentations, activities and media. 
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Relating Program to Audience 

ILB.17. Are the terminology, examples, and comparisons used in 
interpretive media within the probable vocabulary and exper- 
ience of the visitor? - 

II.B,18. Are the terminology, examples, and comparisons used in 
interpretive presentations within the probable vocabulary and 
experience ot the visitor? 

Are interpretive nriedia available for several different audi- 
ences such as; 

ILB.19. — pre-school children?- 

ILB.20. —elementary age children? 

li.B.21. —youth? 

II.B.22. —family groups? 

II.B.23. —adults? 

II.B.2*. -older adults? 

ILB.25. Do FWS personnel keep, lists of relevant questions asked by 
station victors? ^ 

II.B.26. Are visitorsV questions used in improving interpretive media 
or guided activities? 

ILB.27. Are interpretive activities scheduled at times convenient to 
station users? 

ILB.28. Are visitors encouraged to offer comments and suggestions 
concerning interpretive activities? 

.II.B,29. Are some exhibits changed seasonally to interpret changes in 
fish/wildlife populations or habitats? 

ILB.30, Are interpretive opportunities rotated within season (to 
interest repeat visitors) as well as season to season? 

ILB-3K Are /some interpretive activities designed for a local audi- 
ence? 

0; 

IKB,32. Are interpretive tours or activities available for visitors with 
physical limitations? 

II.B.33. Are interpretive media or activities available for the non- 
sighted? 

ILB.3*. Are interpretive media or activities available for individuals 
with hearing impairments? 

II.B.35. Are any staff able to speak the predominant foreign language 
pf station visitors?. s 6 
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II-B.2^^. Research has shown that retired adults participate in and enjoy in-depth 
studies of wildlife/wUdlands. They normally have more time to spend visiting 
the field station arid many use the time to learn more about their environment. 



Only five to ten percent oi the non-sighted read Braille; cassette tape 
players or raised letters on signs may be a better communication method. 
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Presenting Whole Concepts ' 

II.B.36. Are interpretive brochures written to convey relative con- 
♦ cepts rather than strictly facts? 

II.B.37. Is one main theme expressed in each interpretive brochure? 

II.B.38. Is one main theme expressed in each interpretive exhibit or 
display?' 

• ■ . .r^:" 

ILB*39« Is one main theme expressed in each interpretive oresen- 
tation? ' *^ 

Involving the Audience 



II.B.<^0. C)o^nt§Tpretive activities involve visitors as participants 
rather tn^-spectators? 



Il.a*l. Do interpretive activitres>;involve the visitor with the field 
station environment? "^"-^-^ 



II.B.42. Are the cultural themes used in interpretive media or pre- 
sentations representative of significant rulturaTchacacteris- 
tics of the site or area? ^^^^-.^ 

II.B.43. Are the natural resource themes used in interpretive media or 
presentations representative of significant or critical natural 
resource characteristics of the station? 

II.B*(^4. Is the historical perspective of current or potential resource 
problems presented in some interpretive media or presenta- 
tions? 

II.B.43. Do any interpretive materials address the role individuals can 
play in resource management? 

' ■ ■ ■ ' 

II.B.46. Do criteria for site selection (trails, viewing areas, blinds, 
and so on) include the greatest possible diversity of visual, 
tactile, and auditory experiences? 

II.B.47. Are brochures prepared without long blocks of continuous 
. . text? 

II.B.48. Are interpretive brochures or other media written to moti- 
vate the audience to actively investigate the subject being 
described? 

II.B.<f9. Do interpretive media or presentations attempt to involve the 
audience using senses beyond sight? 

II.B.3d. The FWS enforces many rules that restrict use of and protect 
the. resource; are the reasons for these rules interpreted tb- 
th^ public in a variety of ways? 
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NCritena 36-39 question whether a theme approach is used in preparing 
interpretive activities. Interpretation presents whole concepts, not just 
bits and pieces of information. It attempts to establish a framework on 
to which the learner can attach the details that create a more complete 
picture. N , 



Criteria ILB.*0-50 question whether interpretive activities relate to the 
whole person: the whole physical, emotional, creative thinking person and 
all his or her senses. The best learning environments involve real objects, 
problems, and situations. When all senses cannot be directly involved, the 
next best choice is to involve the imagination in creating a real, problematic 
situation that is vital and relevant to the individual. The leader must 
provoke the interest of visitors. . • 

This criterion (LB^W.) and the one following are based on both learning 
theory and FWS policy. The best learning enviroPTients are real ones-the 
station itself. It is.also FWS policy to focus on the problems relating to 
fish and wildlife and their habitats-especially those on the station itself. 



II.B.<^<^-<^5. Some interpretive activities should go beyond an awareness 
of resource concepts and relate to how one's behavior affects wildHfe and 
habitats. 



I.B.<^7. Wfe notice (and learn from) the unusual, the unexpected, the part . 
that is different from the whole. Long blocks of print are visually boring 
and will not be read by most visitors. Attractive, unusual, innovative bro- 
chures and exhibits are much more effective. 



Creating Non-threatening Environments \. 

ILB.51. Are safety hazards identified in interpretive media or pre- 
sentations? 

n.B.52. Is hunting (or any other physically three :ening activity) 
excluded from areas used for interpretive trails or other 
interpretive sites? \ 

ILB.53. Is the content of all interpretive presentations and media 
regularly monitored to insure that these are free of sexual, 
religious, cultural, or ethnic biases? 

II.B.5<^. Do FWS staff, encourage visitors to ask quiestions during 
presentations? 

I1.B.55. Do FWS staff correct erroneous answers or responses from 
audience members without causing them embarrassment? 
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II.B.51- 55 address the importance of creating an environment conducive 
to learning. The learning environment must be free from threat. Many learn-'' 
ing theorists have observed the detrimental results of threatening situations / 
on the learning process; more recently neuroscientists have described the / 
physiological reactions in the brain that explain why learning cannot occur / 
under threatening conditions. Threat involves more than the fear of phy- / 
sical harm. Experiences that cause the person to feel inadequate gerierate 
the expectation of threat. Punishment, ridicule, and chastisement niay / 
also be perceived-'as threatening to the self. An atmosphere of acceptance 
of individuals-their mistakes, inconsistencies, inadequacies as weH as their 
more positive attributes-will allow learning to occur; Without this atmos- 
phere, no method of instruction can be successful. / 




GOAL 



• Provide compatible recreation on S'e rv i ce 1 ands^'W^Terl 
funding exists and a need has been documented ' 



AUDIENCE 



PROGRAM 
OBJECT IVE 



General visiting pub 1 i c 



• Support leisure ac t i v i t i es th a t require f i sh and wi Id 1 i f e 
presence or use of w I 1 d 1 ands 



Standnrd OLA* 

/airecrmUomlactivmcsdmld be conducted 
acmdinoe with mM0ementplam for protects 
tfUam fegm arcgf FW$ poUdm. and PWS prioritl— for recreMoru 




lltA.l« Are recreational oppca'tfimties offered to the public? 

W the answer to ILA.1. wa» "no," proceed to section IV, 
Program Information^ 

riLA.2. Have objectives for reaeation been written? 

Has an 1 & R (or master) plan been written for the station 
that inclMdes a section on Recreation? 

If the answer to IlLA,? was "no," proceed to HL A. 10. 

IIIiA^ft. 1% the recreation part j:rf the I & R plan updated as part of the 
annual work planning process? 

Does the Recreation Plan incorporatei 
1IL^5. -PW5 policies affecting recreation? 
IILA.^. -•PWS priorities in recreation? 

Does the Recreation Plan analyze: 

1ILA.7* —sites with potential for recreation? 

II^A.t. -how recreation may affect sensitive areas and rare environ- 
ments? 

nLA*9. —cooperative agreements for recreation with other agencies? 

AILKIO* Are continued effort and Information provided to encourage 
ooncessionnalres to aid in recre*ticn programming at the 
•tation? 

IILAJh If FV5 recreational opportunitlto i^i>..!»«;4ite those offered by 
JlrWngf*"^** in the vicinity, is the duplication justified in 

Protecting the Resource 

nt.A*12* Have areas where deterioration of the resource has occurred 
because of recreational activities been assessed and monitor- 
ed? 

IILA*t3* Are the effects of nwHWildlife oriented recreation being 
monitored where a potential conflict with wildlife has been 
Identified? 



I1LA.1<^* Have the effectn of vandalism been l^tified and damage 
4 0 ' ******** written reports? 



d{^a 
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—explanation- 
Management guideHnes and policies should be followed in conducting ail recreational programs 
including priorities m resource concepts, personnel, research needs, carrying capacities, iid 
procedures for program approval. This wUl insure the protection of the resource, enhance 
service goals and creatft.consistency among I & R programs at the field station level. 



YES 






■ 


■ 



Criteria III.A.2-29 address some of the components of planning. All field 
stations should have an I & R plan that defines specific Program resources, 
limitations, policies, goals, and objectives, and how tlie Program will be . 
fully developed and implemented. The plan should also include a strategy 
lor evaluating the effectiveness of both the plan and the Program. 




III.A.13. Have historical consumptive uses of the resource (e.g.hunt- 
;. ing, fishing, etc.) been identified and appropriate'controls en- 
forced? - ' 

IH.A.16. Are identified recreation-use problems /addressed in educa- 
tional/interpretive materials? 

Has the use capacity of the following facilities/areas been 
identified: ^ 

IILA. 17. —picnic areas? 

III.A.18. —camping areas? 

IILA. 19./ -trails? 

III.A.20. —boating areas? 

IILA*21. —swimming areas? 

III. A. 22. —wilderness areas? 

III.A.23. — fishing sites? 

. IIL A. 24. -^hunting areas? 

Iir.A.'25. —visitor center? 

III.A.26. Is the . user capacity of the above facilities/areas enforced 
through regulations or physical/psychological barriers? 

IILA.27. Has assistance or cooperation been sought from other agen- 
cies or organizations to meet demands for recreation on a 
regional basis? 

II1.A.28. Do recreational activities promote the station resources? 

III.A.29. Is hunting conducted in accordance with the station man- 
agement plan? 



\ 
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III.A.15. deals with use trends at the site. This question may apply more 
to newly established stations than to those with a long existence. If station ' 
management conflicts with former uses of the site, you may encounter public 
relations or management problems that could be handled throueh educational 
or interpretive means. 



III.A.17-25. Use capacity is determined through an analysis of several factors 
ircluding physical as well as psychological conditions. Resource management 
objectives, physical condition and attributes of the site, and quality of recrea- 
tional experience of the visitor must all be considered in determining carrying 



IILA.26. Physical barriers may include such things as Hmitirig the number 
of parking spaces at a viewing area or trail head or leaving streams unbridged 
near the trail head; psychological barriers would be such techniques as decrea- 
sing maintenance of trails, especially at the beginning, or downplaying the 
description of the attractiveness of an area in its brochure. 



STANDARD nLBb '• — ~ 

A variety of wlldlife/wlldlands-oriented recreational opportuiities 
should be offered to station viators. 



Audience Identification 

Have ^ the following characteristics of recreational visitors 
been identified and incorporated into plans for recreation on 
the station: 

III.B.1. —age? 

III.B.2. —residence? 

III.B.3. --frequency of visits? ^ 

niBA. —types of social grouping (family, single, etc)? 

III.B.3. —reasons for visiting station and activities pursued? 

IILB«6. —time spent pursuing various activities? 

III.B.7. —evaluation of their experience at the station? 

Developing Programs for the Audience 

IILB.8. Are both scheduled and self-directed activities offered? 

III.B.9. Are recreational facilities and sites accessible? 

ni.B.10. When it is necessary to curtaU certain behavior or limit use 
of an area, has the staff considered using psychological or 
natural barriers rather than imposing and enforcing legal 
restrictions? 

Wildlife/Wildland Observation 

I1I.B.11. Does the station provide plant and wildlife identification 
information? 

III.B.12. Do wildlife/wildlands" trails go through areas that show a 
variety of wildlife and habitats? 

III.B.1 3. Are wild! ilo/wHdlands observation trails provided in varying 
I^n^hs and endurance requirements? . 
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-explanation— 

Everyone has a personal idea o^ what is a "'quality recreational experience." To maintai 
choice, the greatest possible variety of opportunities must be present 



Many people think of recreation as an activity pursued during free time. However, the con- 
sensus among psychologists and researchers studying the recreation experience is that rec- 
Knt i^K!LV^^^!i°^ ^? restricted to physical activity or a particular time Leriod 

but rather depencb on the particular needs of an individual. Anything from thinking to sky- 
diving can be recreational. An essential criterion is that the individual be able to f reely choose, 
to partiQpate. ! 

Recreational opportunities at field stations should capitalize on the wildlife resources of the i 
site. These experiences may create an awareness of wildlife and habitat concerns that may I 
[lead to greater interest a nd involvement in educational activities on and off the station. - ' 



YES 



What IS "recreational" for one person may or not be recreational for ano- 
ther. And any single recreational activity can satisfy several different needs 
fcMT^ap individual-needs which may be quite different frorn the needs the 
activity satisfies for another person. For (example, picnicking can be pursued 
. as a means to be outdoors or as a social ejcperience. Hunting may provide 
^ a challenge as well as a way to enjoy nature; it may also provide a means 
4 to socialize with friends. The types of people using the station (!ll.B.l-7)must be 
considered in deciding which activities to allow and how to maintain favorable 
relationships with the public ' , 



I1LB.10. Experiencing relaxation or change in daily routine and responsibility or 
expa-iencing something hew^and different is recreational for some people. 
Flexible scheduling, opportunities for, spontaneity, and unobtrusive regu- 
lations contribute to the recreational experience. Certain activities must • 
be prohibited at fi^ld stations, but regulating against certain behavior may / 
be the worst way to accomplish your objective. Interpreting the reasons 
why certain behavior is.discouraged is often more effective and less expen- 
sive than prohibiting the activity and then enforcing the regulation; it also 
improves the recreational experience. • . 

IILB. 1 1-18. Many people find recreation in being in outdoor settings and being close 
to nature. Simply providing a way to "seeV or experience nature at the station 
IS all that is necessary for this type of recreation; however other facilities 
and programs can improve the experience. Wildlife observation and hunting 
may fit in this category as well as camping, picnicking, and hiking. 



llLbA^* Are observation blinds/points provided so visitors can better 
view wUdlife? r 

IILB.15. Are wildlifc/wildiands observation areas designed or selected' 
to provide visitors a high quality wildlif e/wildlands observa- 
tion experience? . . 

I1I.B46. Does the station allow public accws to areas of the site 
which are representative of the natural resources of the 
station? 

ULSa/^ Is the station open to the pubUc early.enough in the morning 
and late enough in the evening to take advantage of peak 
viewing hours of wildlif e activity? 

I1LA.18. Is the natural landscape as much in evidence as jpossible at 
. sites for activities such as camping, picnicking? • ^ 

niAA% Are photography, sketching, and painting encouraged as aids 
to observing wildlife? . ' . 

I1LB.20* Are interpretive media available at appropriate locations to 
aid in identification and appreciation of the station's wild- 
llfe/wildlands? . ; 

I1LB«21« Are visitors Instructed in procedures to follow to increase 
their chances of seeing wildlife? 

lILB«22«-!s-the-challenge'Of seeing or hearing some species of wildlife 
emphasized? 

Hunting 

IILB«23« Is hunting permitted? 

If the. answer to ILB.23 was "no," proceed to IILB, 32, 

s ', ■ ■ • ■ *■ * '■ ■ , 

Is interpretive or informational material provided that 
addresses: 

lILa2*, —the regulatory nature of huntinig? 
IILB.25* —the ethio of hunting? / . 

IILB,26. Has the staff considered how hunting activities affect the 
wildlife observation experience and made adjustments neces- 
sary to insure the quality of both hunting and wildlife ob- 
servation? . - 

IILB«27« Have conflicts between hunting and nonhunting uses of an 
area been' reduced or eliminated by zoning, facility location, 
. or other regulations? 

I1LB.28. Was aesthetics considered in selecting areas that are set 
aside for hunting? 

IILB,29, Has the staff considered how the quantity of hunters affects 
the hunting experience? 
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IILB.22rFor some people the challenge of achieving the ^^^^ 
exceeding normal limits regardless of the physical or mental strain involved, 
IS a recreational experience. When appropriate to wildUf e/wildlands pro- 
tection, this type of recreation could be "off ered" just by communicating 
the skill-level, etc, needed to view a particular species. 




IILB.30, Have appropriate controls been enforced to limit numbers of 
hunters (if needed)? 

III;B.31,. Does the pubUc use or hunt plan provide fori^unter education 
or orientation? 

Camping - 

lll«B*32, Are camping areas provided? 

If the answer to III.B.32 was "no," proceed to IILB.35, 
III, B. 33, Are individual campsites designated? 

III.B*3<»« Are natural barriers provided between camp sites? 
Fishing " 

Ill«a33« Is fishing permitted? . > 

If the answer to IILB.35 was "no," proceed to IIKC, 

Ill«a36« Are fishermen provided information on species identification 
or description? 

Ilha37, Has the staff considered Kow the quantity of fishermen 
^fects the fishing experience? 

nLa38, Have appropriate controls been enforced to limit numbers of 
^ fishermen, if needed? 
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YES 


NO 


NA 
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STANDARD IILC ^ . 

Field station sites and fadltties mtst be developed and maintained 
{ to insure the safety of the vi^tdr. 



IILC.1. Have natural safety hazards bew identified, site^ 
mapSt and their severity appraised? ; : 

IILC.2. Have safety hazards in publicbuildings and other manmade 
features been identified.^and their severity appraised? 

IILC.3. Have safety procedures and safety monitoring techniques 
be^n identified in a safety plan, or the I & R (or master) 
plan? ' 

Have safety features been incorporated in the development, 
management^ and operation of I 

lltC*. —auto tour routes? 

IILC.3. picnic sites and facilities? 

IILC.6. --swimming beaches or areas? 

III.C.7. --visitor overlooks (towers, etc.)? . . 

IILCS. —boating and fishing docks? 

III.C.9. -hunting blinds? 

III.C.10. —hunting areas? 

ULC. Ill —parking lots? 

IILC. 12. ->-waJking or bicycle trails? 

IILC.i3. —visitor center? ; 

: IILC.l*. —waterways? - 

IILCVl5. Are law enforcement ;and regulatory responsibilities handled 
V by qualified, trained personnel? 

IILC.16.^Are some personnel trained in first aid techniques? i 

IILC.17. Is the number of staff trained in first aid appropriate to 
the v^itor use level? ; • . 

III.C.18. Are first aid supplies and equipment appropriate for visitor 
use levels? ^ 
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—explanation—^ . ' ■ 

Accidents or illness will destroy the recreational or educational experience. Local and state 
laws governing safety regulations must be observed; natural safety hazards must be identified 
and necessary precautions taken; and equipment and facilities must be maintained to insure 
visitor and employee safety. These preparations will prevent lawsuits and help insure eood 
public relations. . 



YES 


NO 


NA 
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PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVE 




m Informa l on 



• Cpmmun i cate bas i c lliform.ajtJ^on' about "prog rams , f aci l l t f es , and 
actfvit?es affecting f?sh an d w i f dnTe~^----~-._ „ r ' 



AUD lENCE 



• General' Publ i c 



ERIC 



STKRSKBSWZ — 

Me MemKstim about f Md itttlon pmrams, facilltiM. 



ftj feljc tnvolvtintftt 

W.KU 1^ the st«tlon lought pubUc involvement in management 
<Mtions within the last five years? 

If the answer to IV.A.1 was «r»,»« proceed to IV.A,! 1. 

IV,A,2. Has a procedure been identified for seeking pubiic invoive^ 
ment? 
* 

IV«A*X When seeking public involvement in management decisions, 
are clearly defined objectives written for that involvement? 

IV.A,%. Dees tt»e staff define the "pubUc« whose involvement is 
sought? 

IV.A.5. Does the public sought lnclud<^ supporters and critics? 

IV*A«^ I Are notices of public involvement activities publicized 
through a variety of medlft? 

IV.A.7. Is there adequate lead time for these announcements? 

1V.A.S. Is feedback on results of public input provided to the public? 

IV.A.9* Are minutes or other records available of public involvement 
activities? 

IV. A. 10. Have the opinions of station visitors been sought on their 
assessment of the present 1 dc R Program and what additional 
activities or opportunities are desired? 



Program Information 

IV. A. 11. Are station identification signs posted at all official public 
entrances to the sution? 

. > 

IV.A.1Z Is the name of the station and the U.S Fish and WUdlife 
Service accurately identified on the entrance signfa)? 

IV. A. 11. Are visitors informed of what opportunities are available to 
them on the field station? . 

IV.A.1^ Are visitors informed of what to expect from specific oppor- 
tunities at the station? ^ 



program Information 2 3 



. > ^ , , , --explanation«> ,^t--^— ^ ^ 

k Pr^ri^ M^n"ll^* be. informed about pubiic use programs on the field station. i 
1 ^1 jy^u^t""'?! '^"^^r" that "The public wUi be provided opportmlty 
L.Kitf i''^'^ decision-making process concerninTmajor I & R activities and pUns; i 
I'Tc K^^^^^ coordinated with the Executive Direction Program a«dP^^ 

ifr^J^, ^l^^v^ responsible for keeping the public informed aboSt the final 





YES 


jNO 


NA 
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IV.A.3. Realistic description reduces the potential for false expectations or mis- 
understandings* 

IV.A.<h5. Avoid claims of favoritism by securing views of all potentially affected 
interests* 



IV*A*6* For example, posters, news releases, contact with public interest 
groups, public service announcements on television and radio, school district 
newsletters, or word-of*-moufh campaigns* 



Criteria jy.A.11.31 deal with informing the pubUc about field station oppor- 
tunities* The Program should be promoted through a variety of methods 
and in a consistent manner to insure widespread dissemination of the infor- 
mation. Promotion may be accomplished by many methods such as news 
relewes, bulletin boards, posters, flyers, word-of-mouth, and personal con- 
tact by the FWS staff through existing FWS programs* 



Arc visitors informed of what is expected of them as visitors 
(e.g. acceptable activities, etc.)? 

Do signs or informational brochures warn of potential safety 
hazards at the field station? . 

Is orientation to the station available in some form whether 
or not FWS personnel are on duty? 

Are maps or written directions for finding the field station 
included in station brochures that are distributed at off- 
station locations? 

b signir>g adequate for directing visitors to the station? 

Is the fielJ station accurately plotted on maps distributed by 
state or city tourism offices, auto clubs, highway department, 
etc.? ° . ^ ^ » 

is there a "welcome" on public entrance signs (or some 
indication that visitation Is encouraged)? 

Is a formal, welcome to the station a part of every staff -led 
presentation? 

Is some special effort made each year to invite the public lo 
observe resource management procedures at the station (e.g. 
an open house, waterfowl week, etc)? 

Do personnel routinely promote station ^ :^ /ities in speeches 
to civic groups and similar meetings with the public? - 

Is the public informed of changes in fish/wildlife populations 
or habitat conditions (e.g. news releases)? 

Are scheduled activities promoted at least two weeks in 
advance? ' 

Is the regular I, & R Program consistently promoted by pro- 
viding information in the same locations and with approxi- 
mately the same lead time? 

Is a variety of methods used to promote participation in and 
awareness of the I &. R Program? 

Are youth, public service, or special interest groups informed 
of educational or recreational opportunities at the field 
station? . - 

IV.A:30. Are local schools informed of Outdoor Classroom ow>ortuni- 
ties, teacher workshops in EE, and other opportunities for 
assistance in EE off site? 

IV.A.31. Are current brochures on station recreation and interpretive * 
activities available in such places as area tourist information 
centers, sporting foods stores, lodging facilities, and auto 
dub offices? 



IV.A.15. 
IV.A.16. 

iv:a.i7. 

IV.A,18. 

IV.A.19. 
IV.A.20. 

IV.A.21. 
IV.A.22, 
IV.A.23. 

IV.A.2*. 
IV.A.25. 
IV.A.26. 
IV.A.27. 

IV. A. 28. 
IV.A.29. 



lYES 


NO 


NA 
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IV.A.lS-19. If staff hear frequent complaints or if many calls are received 
requesting directions to the station, it u:zy indicate that directions in bro- 
chures are not clear or signs too few or improperV located. 



IV.A.29-30. For example, letters to principals/teachers, descriptive bro- 
chures, schedules of opportunities, and so on. 
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Dedicated- Areas. 



GOAL •Contribute to the, heritage of ?J1 Americans through the 

preservation and management of cu 1 1 u r a 1 , hi s to r i c , and 
a rcheo 1 og i ca 1 resources, wilderness and- othe r areas 

AUDIENCE •Varies with area 



PROGRAM. # Preserve and in some cases make a va i 1 ab 1 e f o r p ub 1 i c use a 

OBJECTIVE wide range of historic and n at ur a 1 . s i tes 



STANDARD V.A. " — 

Vie I & R Program should: manage, preserve^ and maintain all 
existing dedicated sites and objects oii Service Jand^ preserve 
Infomatlon inherent in cultural/ historical^ vcheological. and ' 
paieontologicai properties focmd on Service l«ds but not preserved 
on site; and administer historic and archeological prowMties under 
the Serviced jurisdiction that are listed In or elisible for listine 
in the Nation al Register. - ' ^ 



V.A.I.. Has the use of dedicated, areas been considered in pilanning 
educational or recreational activities? 

V.A.2. Have plans been Implemented for making dedicated areas 
available to the public for education or enjoyment, where 
such use is consistent with management objectives? 

V.A.3.. Have programs to identify those resources that may require 
protection as dedicated areas been initiated? 

V.A.*. Has a survey been conducted by a professional archeologist or 
historian (as appropriate) to identify-sites and objects? 

V.A.5. Have arrangements been made for the protection of' those 
areas? 

V.A.6. Have the guideUnes for cultural resource management been 
reviewed and applied to the I & R or master plan? 

V.A.7. Does the cultural resource management plan detaU actions 
necessary for the <»nservation, stabilization, preservation, or 
restoration of si teis, structures, buildings, and objects? 

V. A.8. Does the cultural resource management plan consider a 
variety of sources of expertise for surveys, histories, cura- 
tion, and so on as appropriate? 

V.A.9. Does the station's publ^se plan include the preparation of a 
cultural resource management plan consistent with FWS 
guidelines? 

y.A.iO. hias an . archeological and historic resource survey been 
included as part of any construction or development project? 

V.A.II. Have those properties (districts, buildings, structures, sites^ 
and, objects), eligible for listing in the National Register of 
Historic Places actually been nominated? 

V.A.12. Has the Archaeological Resources, Protection Act (ARPA) of 
1979 (and its implementing regulations) been reviewed to 
assure appropriate protection of archeological resources? 

V.A.13. Does the station's public use plan require acquisition of an 
Antiquities Permit as well as a Special Use Permit prior to 
any archeplogic^ or paieontologicai research? 

VjA.l*. Is the public fully informed at every stati^^ accor- 
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* ' ' —explanation— 

By law and Executive order the Service is charged with responsibilities to protea and manaee 
several categoric of sites and land, the primary purposes of which, in all cases, are not protectioi 
or production of fish and wildlife. They include wilderness areas; historic ^tes and o^ctei' ^ 
archaeological sites and objects; research* natural areas; national natural landmarks; wild and" 
scenic rivers; national traUs; public use natural areas; biosphere reserves; and other designated. 
areas* ' ■ ^. 



YES NO NA 



. <*ancc with the ARPA of 1979, 1906 AnticMties Act, 

Service policy, no archeological or paleontoloeical specimens 
may be collected? . .. T 

V.A.15. Is the public fiilly informied at every station that inadvertent 
or intentional destruction of any part of an archeological site 
could be considered.either a civil or criminal violation of the 
. law? ^ ^ 

V.A.16. Have, past and recent instances of vandalism been identified 
and damage assessed in a written summary? 

V.A.17. Is the station's personnel aware. of the Service's law enforce- 
ment responsibilities in protecting archeological and paleon- 
tological resources? 

V.A.18. Does the public use plan provide for visitor education and 
orientation regarding the environmental role of any protec- 
tion afforded historic and archeological resources? 

y.A.19. Does the station regularly check with the Regional Historic 
Preservation Officer to inform this official of new historic, 
^cf^eologicai, and paleontological finds or of threatening 
conditions which may affect these resources? 

V.A.20. Does the station regularly review with the Regional Historic 
Preservation Of ficec to develop policies and guidelines 
regarding management of historic and archeological re- 
^ rttt sources?. ; ; ■ ; . ; ■ . • 

V.A.21. Are archisolbgical sites checked periodically to insure agairat 
. . threats from erosion, vandalism, grazing, tree root systems, 
rodent burrowing activity, cultivation or other Impacts? 

V.A.22. Are Public Use Natural Area (PUNA) boundaries appropri-^ 

ately marked and recorded to, insure intejgrity of the area? 
(refuges only) 

V.A.23. Are recreational uses of PUN As compatible with established 
. objectives'? (Refuges only) - 

V.A.2*. Is the existence of a PUNA made known to the general public 
and professional groups interested in research or education? 
(Refuges only) ■ 

V.A.25. Are Research Natural Areas protected from any influence 
that could alter or disrupt the characteristic phenomena" for 
which the area was established? 

V.A.26. Has a. natural area management plan been prepared that is 
compa;tible with established station objectives? 

V.A.27. Has a wilderness management plan been prepared, if: appli- 
■ : . ■ . . cable? N . ^ I k;' : ' '^^ 

V.A.28. Does the plan include a :de^^ 

vities ahdi how fthey wiU be miiaged Gnduding p^ 
0 ; ; ; !'Mrning;;wildUfc inventoried da- 



YES 


NC 


} NA 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
Dedicated Areas: 

Environmental Echication: 



Interpretation: 



Non-wUdlif e/Vildiahds 



^ ''^ -glossary 28 



Areas set aside by^ law or administrative action for spedfic restricted ^oirDoses 
fSS^^^'S^.!^ wiidemess areas, reseaS „a.„ra, a^t S^!^ 



reserves, recreational trails, etc. 



the educational 

activities of the Service. XThe purpose of these educational activities is to oromote an 
• ^wareness of the basic ecological foundations for the inter-relatib^sW^ bSw^^tS 
, human >yorld and the^atural^systems of whidi sddety is a part.^^ S - 
the environmental education^^ffort in the Fish and WdHf^^ . 

involvement^ m the decision-making process and to understand the role of 
management in the maintenarice^f healthy ecosystems. - ^ ■ ■ 

The Service engages in manj^v educational activities. Program infdrmatic)h ^ 

deahng >^tJr education. When Snceo? - 

mcorpprate-basic ecologixral concepts, and focus o^ 

th^y should they becomef orms of environmentareduSticS:^^ ; 

In the Fish and W^^ ah education^ Activity airn^- ^ 

ho^y the nalurS ^ ^ : 

^participants become involveil In interpretive activities because these : - 
activities are^njoyable and in the process tK^ , also learn abbut the i comple?iWS« H ^ 

are of ten advantageous and necessary components of theprogram. , ; ; ! 

• : Recreatipnal activities: which dp not require Wudlife or wildlands. ExamDles are ■ !il 
waterskiing, swimming, camping,^and so on. ; \ ' ^""^""^^"^f 
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Outdoor Clasi^ooms: 



Program: 



Program Information: 



Wildlife Interpretive Cienten 



Wildtife Interpretive Exhibit: 



WildUfe trail: 



f- Vff of Service lands (primarUy by teacher-led groupsl for structured educational 
ac^vities^ Examples of activities included in this^or^l^l^^e^^^ JonS 
investigations^^by^school groups, activities by scouts related- to 6onserS mKt 
f^i?^^-' ^° *'\^°"^id«'-«'-part-of outdoor d^ssroom activitieTlKl^e oTthe 
following have to be present: (I) The educational adtivity fc^u^^^^ 
environment and man's role in it; (2) the activity is formally structured wi" 
approved course of study i.e., the reward for the student is a graded merit ba£ etc ^ 
U the student IS involved in a "hands on" field activity on SeiM 

C«^capitali2ed)^^F^^^ Programs as defined in the Program Management 



The oomniunication of basic information about programs, facilities and artiviti** 

^•f S*"^^ or physical structure for "the purpose of full-scale interDr^atioh 
within a building using exhibits,. displays, other med^,S,d pL^r^ ^ 

^r^^^'^^'^S^ '^ *° ^ single environmental concept., 

principle, or management practice (but may include historic, archeoloEic ^d 
sqentif ic characteristics, so long as they are related to the above. ^ 

yV wildlife traU relates the natural environment to the wildlife resource to oresLt' a 
composi e story evolving about, the total community of iTfe 'She^^^^^ 
disassociated flower-rock-bird-soU picture. Items or objects Sy^ and 
'^ff'^i^^J^f '^^^^ *° '^'^ than broadly !reStedcS^^ 

-■^?s s Jnif iSrT^t^'^*'^^^ '^^^ visitor^^lduSS , 

t^g"/"<?"ce; to/, him/her. : All; ;ob ects: Which are; interpreted^ will be^ f romi ^ 



WUdlifeTraUj Conducted: 
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With or without signs, leaflets, and/or electronic interpretive devices, specialized 
personnel conduct visitors on a traU to increase their understanding and appreciation 
of wildlife, wildlands, or environmental relationships; " 



Wildlife,Trail, Self-Guiding: A self-guided designated trail, regardless of length, that affords the visitor an 

. ? V • opportunity to increase his understanding and appreciation of 'wildlife and wildlands 

c o» through various interpretive media. (Included foot, canoe, and boat.) Media may 

' V * ' include signs, leaflets, and/or electronic devices. 

WJJ<Oif«^WU<llan<b Recreation: Enjoyable and relaxing activities which require fish, wildUf e, or wildlands, pursued ^ 

^ , voluntarUy during the leisuretime of the participant. This element includes hunting, 

, ' '* . . ' . . ?<3> fishing. Wildlife observation, berfy picking, hiking, nature photography, etc. 



